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promise as it should be, that is from the point of view of Missourians as 
well as from that of congress. 

E. M. Violette 

Government of Arkansas. By John Gardner Lile, professor of history 
and economies, Ouachita college. (Columbus, Ohio: Champlin 
press, 1916. 187 p. $.60) 

Every chapter in this book indicates that the author is both a lawyer 
and a teacher. Two features predominate : clarity of statement and evi- 
dent intimate knowledge of the workings of government, especially the 
courts. Simple explanations of the several parts of our government pre- 
cede the detailed descriptions of the various divisions. At the very 
outset the student is informed that every citizen of Arkansas is bound 
first of all by the rules of international law — a truth which should be 
stated in every text book. 

The general plan of the book follows the sections of the state constitu- 
tion, amplifying and describing instead of quoting. This treatment is 
less formal than it seems because concrete detail and careful descriptions 
of the actual workings of the government are constantly woven into the 
account. In no case, however, does the author refer to the historical 
development of any institution or practice. 

The chapters on state finances, education, the charitable institutions, 
and corporations are especially well done. Residents of states which 
have carefully guarded their school funds will learn with much interest 
that all state owned land in Arkansas is open to actual homesteading at 
the present time. 

On the whole the book will make an excellent text and its general use 
will assist the people of Arkansas to understand their own state govern- 
ment. 

0. M. Dickerson 

Founding of Spanish California. The northwestward expansion of New 
Spain, 1687-1783. By Charles Edward Chapman, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of history, University of California. (New York: Mac- 
millan company, 1916. 485 p. $3.50) 
In his Founding of Spanish California Mr. Chapman has made three 
contributions to southwestern history for which serious students will be 
grateful. In the first place, since he has had access to a vast amount of 
unused and almost unknown material, he is able to supplement, virtual- 
ly to the point of supplanting, the work of Bancroft, Richman, and other 
historians of the period. The sources upon which he relies are drawn 
for the most part from the great treasure house of Spanish-American 
history, the archivo general de Indian, of Seville. The documents found 
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here he supplements with manuscripts from other repositories, notably 
the collection of the Bancroft library at the university of California. 
To the material thus at his command the author fortunately brings a 
thorough preliminary training and a native aptitude for the undertak- 
ing. As a result, the Founding of Spanish California must be consid- 
ered the starting point for every later investigation of the period. 

The second service performed by Mr. Chapman, and one long needed, 
is the emphasis he lays upon secular influences in the California project. 
In the popular mind religious enterprise alone was responsible for the 
establishment and maintenance of Spanish colonies on the Pacific. The 
figure of Junipero Serra, noble though it was, has been unduly magni- 
fied by tradition and a certain type of romantic writing until it over- 
shadows the more important work of his contemporaries. As against this 
conception, Mr. Chapman has made necessary a revaluation of the vari- 
ous forces — political, economic, and ecclesiastical — responsible for the 
foundation of California. He has not decried the work of the Fran- 
ciscan fathers, but he has attached a greater significance to the efforts 
of Bucarely, Galvez, Portola, Arriaga, Anza, and other secular officials 
and leaders of a similar type. For this we ought to be grateful. 

A third noteworthy characteristic of the volume is its utter lack of 
provincialism. The writing of state history is fraught with the danger 
of adopting a narrow and restricted view. This sin cannot be laid to 
Mr. Chapman's door. He sees the founding of California as but a sin- 
gle item in the long process of Spanish colonial development. The ex- 
peditions of Portola, of Garces, and Anza were not detached incidents, of 
importance merely to California history. They were part and parcel of 
that most far reaching and best organized movement in all North Amer- 
ican history, the expansion of New Spain. One cannot read Mr. Chap- 
man's volume without realizing that the history of Spanish California 
ought never again to be studied as a local subject. 

But Mr. Chapman, in his anti-provincial attitude, has not merely con- 
nected California history with that of Spanish colonial expansion. He 
has given it definite relation to the history of the United States. From 
certain paragraphs one indeed suspects that the author would have been 
a most outspoken advocate of "manifest destiny" had he lived in the 
days of Jackson and Polk. At any rate, his view that in occupying Cal- 
ifornia, Spain was merely serving as trustee for the United States against 
England, France, and Russia is suggestive. So also is the other opin- 
ion, wholly original with Mr. Chapman so far as the reviewer knows, 
that the Moqui uprising of 1781, by preventing Spanish colonization in 
the interior, delayed the discovery of gold until the American occupa- 
tion. 
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Nor does Mr. Chapman rest here. He shows at considerable length, 
and most commendably, the influence of the European situation upon the 
whole course of California affairs. This is true not only in the case of 
the chapters devoted specifically to the purpose (vin, ix, x), but ap- 
pears frequently elsewhere throughout the narrative. Unprovincialism, 
indeed, is not the least of the volume 's merits. 

Aside from making the general contributions already enumerated, Mr. 
Chapman has added much in the course of his discussion to our knowl- 
edge of individual topics. Chief among these more specific items we 
should list the excellent summary in chapter i of the Spanish advance 
from 1521 to 1687 ; the account of the motives for the settlement of Cali- 
fornia and the causes which delayed such a program; the analysis of 
administration and governmental problems and institutions; the influ- 
ence of Indian affairs upon the northwestward advance of Spain ; the 
account of the Anza and Garces expeditions; and the failure of Croix 
to complete the work begun by Bucarely. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephens has contributed a most admirable introduc- 
tion to the volume; and the index and the bibliography show pains- 
taking care. The latter, especially, will prove of great assistance to 
students of kindred fields. There are six appendixes containing mate- 
rial of importance. The numerous, though somewhat small photogra- 
phic maps are material aids to the reader's understanding. 

By way of adverse comment one reluctantly points out certain defects 
of a more or less serious nature. A number of mistakes have crept into 
the text; there are some errors of construction; and the writer has not 
always been consistent in his form of citations. In handling the large 
mass of documents at his command, Mr. Chapman has failed rather too 
often to omit unimportant material, and to present the remainder in a 
clearly related and well-organized fashion. As a consequence the reader 
finds himself sometimes taxed to follow the narrative. The summary 
at the beginning of each chapter in a measure relieves this fault but does 
not entirely overcome it. The style of the book, too, is somewhat lack- 
ing in ease and facility of expression. These faults are to be regretted 
but they do not in any way destroy the usefulness of Mr. Chapman's 
scholarly and valuable contribution to southwestern history. 

R. G. Cleland 

An American history. By Eleanor E. Riggs, M.A., vice-principal of the 
Sophie B. Wright high school, New Orleans, Louisiana. (New 
York : Macmillan company, 1916. 526 p. $1.00) 
A new elementary text in American history ought to justify its ex- 
istence by a new organization of the material, by new emphasis upon cer- 



